THE RIDDLE FOR THE STATESMAN

spend public money upon research, upon ports and
harbours and public communications, upon sanita-
tion and hygienic organisation. A certain rude benev-
olence of public intention is equally characteristic of
the liquor trade. Provided his comfort leads to no
excesses of temperance, the liquor trade is quite eager
to see the common man prosperous, happy, and with
money to spend in a bar. All sections of the party are
aggressively patriotic and favourably inclined to the
idea of an upstanding, well-fed, and well-exercised
population in uniform. Of course there are reaction-
ary landowners and old-fashioned country clergy, full
of localised self-importance, jealous even of the cot-
tager who can read, but they have neither the power
nor the ability to retard the constructive forces in the
party as a whole. On the other hand, when matters
point to any definitely confiscatory proposal, to the
public ownership and collective control of land, for
example, or state jnining and manufactures, or the
nationalisation of the so-called public-house or ex-
tended municipal enterprise, or even to an increase
of the taxation of property, then the Conservative
party presents a nearly adamantine bar. It does not
stand for, it is, the existing arrangement in these
affairs.

Even more definitely a class party is the Labour
party, whose immediate interest is to raise wages,
shorten hours of labour, increase employment, and
make better terms for the working-man tenant and
working-man purchaser. Its leaders are no doubt
constructive minded, but the mass of the following is
naturally suspicious of education and discipline,
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